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A MEMORIAL OF JOSEPH DAVIS, PREPARED 
BY RADNOR MONTHLY MEETING, AND READ 
IN THE LATE YEARLY MEETING OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


Having felt that a memorial of our deceased 
Friend, Sok Davis, might be useful to 
survivors, we feel constrained to set forth his 
consistent life and example, trusting it may 
be an incentive to others to walk in that 
“light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world” obedience to which made 
him a bright example to those with whom he 
mingled, and when the summons came, enabled 
him to render his account with joy. 

He was the son of Mordecai and Gennis 
Davis, of Easttown township, Chester county, 
Pa., and was born Eleventh month 22d, 1790. 
His parents, although not members of any 
religious denomination, encouraged their 
children to attend some place of worship. 

In his young life, he was of a volatile dis- 
position, but was often heard to say he felt 
the reproofs of instruction from the love of his 
Heavenly Father very early in life, and as he 
yielded to them was preserved from many of 
the temptations that surrounded him. 

In 1821 his father purchased a farm for 
him about one mile from Valley Friends, 
Meeting, Chester co., Pa., where he resided 
the remainder of his life. 

In Tenth month, 1824, he was married to 


Ellen, daughter ofStephen and Sarah Stephens. 
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Soon after their marriage he was brought 


under religious conviction, and felt called to 
_— implicit obedience to the pointings of 

ruth in his own mind, which led him under 
the cross; this he resisted, until he was 
brought into much suffering, and was made 
willing to yield, peace coming thereby to his 
troubled mind ; the first requirement he said 
“was to attend mid-week meetings.” He was 
not then a member, and the cross was great, 
for he would look around and see members 
of meeting who did not attend; thus he 
reasoned, but found nothing else would bring 
peace. Soon after he felt it right to make 
request to be received in membership with 
the religious Society of Friends. He had 
at this time two daughters, who were also 
united to the Society, and his family was 
afterwards increased by the birth of two sons; 
of these four children, one daughter and one 
son survived him. 

In the spring of 1846 he met with a close 
trial in the death of his beloved wife, who 
had been a true helpmate to him, who was 
loved and respected by all who knew her, being, 
like him, a true friend to the poor and frien 
less; their door was ever o to this class, 
and their memory lives in the hearts of many 
who yet survive them. 

He valued the Scriptures of Truth, feelin 
them to be a strength to him in his spiritual 
travel, and was often concerned to have them 
read aloud in his family. 
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He also felt called to the work of the 
ministry, which was very acceptable to his 
friends. His communications were not lengthy 
but ofttimes strengthening and encouraging 
to the humble spiritual traveler. 

His ministry was acknowledged by Radnor 
Monthly Meeting First month 11th, 1844. 

He did not travel much from home on his 
own account, but was ever ready to assist 
others who felt called to this ei and thus 
traveled considerably and acceptably. 

When sorrow and affliction visited his 
neighbors, there he was found, cheering and 
strengthening them by his presence. 

Jn the year 1848 he was again married to 
Elizabeth M., widow of Thomas Peart, and 
daughter of Joshua and Rebecca Maule, with 
whom he lived in near affection four years 
and seven months, when she was removed by 
death, leaving two daughters by her former 
marriage, his kindness to whom caused them 
to feel true affection for him. Some of us as 
neighbors or members of his family, can call 
to mind many acts of kindness the world 
knew not of. 

About six years before his death, while on 
his way to a Circular Meeting held at Read- 
ing, he was attacked with paralysis, from 
which he never fully recovered, and the last 
year of his life was very feeble. He is much 
missed in the little meeting of which he was 
so many years a consistent and faithful 
attender, even after the weakness of age and 
disease was upon him. 

About 5 o’clock on the evening of the day 
of his death two friends called to seehim. He 
was then sitting in his yard, glad to see and 
converse with them cheerfully, and about 11 
o’clock he quietly and peacefully breathed 
his last on the 4th of Eighth month, 1879, in 
the 89th year of his age. 





MINUTE OF EXEROISES. 


The following minute, embracing some of 
the exercises of Men’s late Yearly Meeting, 
was read and adopted, and directed to be 
printed in the extracts : 


In the consideration of the state of Society, 
as brought before us by answers to the Queries, 
we were made sensible of the deficiencies 
which exist among us in regard to the attend- 
ance of our week-day meetings; yet we were 
encouraged in the evidence furnished by the 
reports, that Friends are in a good degree 
preserved in love and unity. 

It was shown that the First and Second 
Queries were similar to the first great Com- 
mandments on which it was declared hang all 
the law and the prophets. If love to God 
prevailed as it should amongst us, we would 


i 


not be willing to neglect the attendance of 
our religious meetings, but show our love to 
our fellow men by meeting in the power which 
God alone can give us. 

The view was presented that there were 
two objects in answering our Queries: First, 
for the body, that it may have general in- 
formation of the state of Society; and sec- 
ondly,that we may individually inquire wheth- 
er we come up to the requirements that are 
laid upon us by our Heavenly Father. There 7 
is a necessity for each one to come to a knowl- 
edge of “the Grace of God that bringeth «y | 
Salvation, and hath appeared unto all men,” , 
before we can occupy our appropriate posi- 
tions in our Society and in the world at large. | 

We were encouraged by the evidence given 
in the reports, that there is an advance in our 
testimony against the manufacture, sale and 
use of at ieatesting beverages, and Friends 
were encouraged to embrace every right op- 
portunity to labor therein; that by our sobri- 
ety and temperance in all ar our example 
may be a blessing to the world. 

A lively exercise was also felt that we 
might bear a faithful testimony against the 
spirit of war, and thus become the) recipients 
of the blessing that was pronounced upon 
the “ peace makers.” The subject of a “ gos- 
pel ministry ” was livingly presented, and the 

ope was expressed that all who engage in “Ss 
public testimony may carefully wait until 

they receive the only qualification for this 
important work, knowing that “the Spirit of 

the ‘Lord is upon them, because He hath 
anointed them to preach the Gospel.” 

Our testimony to silent spiritual introver- 
sion was presented as a preparation in which 
this qualification may be received. 

Many of our fathers have been removed 
from our midst, but we are encouraged in the 
feeling, that there are those in the younger 
walks of life who are under the preparing 
hand for the Lord’s work, and the hope is 
presented that a succession of standard bear- 
ers will be raised up to carry on the work 
which has been laid upon our Religious So- 
ciety in upholding the testimonies of Truth. 

Our meetings ban been more largely at- 
tended than usual, and the interest manifested 
by the younger Friends was encouraging. 

The Committee on Epistles produced an 
essay, which was read, approved, and a copy 
thereof directed to be signed by the Clerk 
and forwarded to each of the Yearly Meet- 
ings with which we correspond. 

e have to acknowledge the overshadow- 
ing influence and power of the Great Head 
of the Church during the several sittings of 
this, our annual assembly, enabling us to 
transact the business that has claimed our 
attention, in much condescension. 


— 


! 














this, a minute of address was prepared and 


™ the approval of the general committee, had 


pbranch of Abington, appointed co-operative 
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With thankful hearts for the blessings be- | committees, and the following is a summary 
stowed, we now conclude, to meet again at| of the work done by these committees: 
the usual time next year, if consistent with| In Philadelphia Quarter regular monthly 
the Divine will. meetings of both Yearly and Quarterly. 

Extracted from the minutes. Meeting’s committees were held with a good 

Bensamin G. Foutxe, Clerk. | #verage attendance. Two addresses were 
prepared, and sent to those in charge of all 
our meetings, and First Day Schools and to 
six private schools, recommending the intro- 
duction of Temperance Lesson Books. They 
were also published. One thousand tracts 
and a few books have been distributed. To 
further promote the cause, in which there is 
need of so much labor, and to bring it more 
forcibly before Friends, five public conferen- 
ces have been held, at as many different meet- 
ing houses, at which excellent written and 
spoken addresses were given. In all of these 
meetings interesting discussions, well calculated 
to awaken thought on this important subject, 
followed the address, 

From Abington Quarter, individual mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting’s committee 
have been active in distributing -Temperance 
literature, and one satisfactory conference has 
been held. 

In Bucks a joint committee was appointed 
with great unanimity in the Second month. 
In the meantime the Yearly Meeting’s com- 
mittee did not remain inactive, but instituted 
a series of monthly conferences, seven in all. 
These were all attended, held in an informal 
manner, trusting to the evidence of the spirit 
when assembled, and the life was manifest by 
a general expression of interest. Much Tem- 
perance literature has been distributed, and 
with the efficient aid of the Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s committee, the field of future effort looks 
broader, and we trust will be more fruitful 
for good. 

Concord Quarter at once appointed faithful 
workers to co-operate, and their counsel and 
advice have been wise and salutary. The 
committee meetings have been favored seas- 
ons, wherein many were strengthened for the 
work opening before them. Conferences have 
been held at e¥ery one of our thirteen meeting 
houses. These have been well attended by 
Friends and others, the latter often encourag- 
ing by giving in their experiences and ex- 
pressing thankfulness that Friends were 
actively working in the cause. In almost 
every instance additional meetings were de- 
sired; tracts and leaflets have been distributed 
and some efforts have been proved successful 
in introducing Temperance lesson books into 
schools. It has been acknowledged, that the 
goodness and love of the Divine Father have 
been near to support and open the way for 
work among people. 

Caln began work by holding a series of 
meetings to endeavor to inculcate more correct 
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REPORT OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEET- 
ING’S COMMITTEE ON INTOXICATING BEV- 
ERAGES. R 


With a deep feeling of responsibility, and 
a prayerful desire for Divine guidance, the 
Joint Committee of Phila. Yearly Meeting 
on the subject of Temperance, appointed last 
year, organizedjby the selection ‘of two Friends 
to act as clerks, also an Executive Committee 
composed of 24 Friends, and laid out the fol- 
lowing plan of action, “That Quarterly 
Meetings be requested to appoint a committee 
to co-operate with the members of the general 
committee of that Quarter, and recommend 
such committees to diffuse information bear- 
ing upon the subject by introducing Temper- 
ance lesson books into schools under our care, 
and that Conferences be held.” Acting upon 


forwarded to each of our Quarterly Meetings, 
suggesting the propriety of appointing a few 
Friends from each Monthly Meeting to co- 
operate with the members of the Yearly 

eeting Committee on that subject, within 
their border. 

The Committee on Literature appointed by 
the Executive Committee have examined a 
number of books and pamphlets, and especi- 
ally recommended as text books Dr. Rich- 
ardson’s Lesson Book on Alcohol, Julia 
Colman’s Alcohol and Hygiene, and Catech- 
ism for schools, also a number suitable for 
libraries; though in some of these we find 
some expressions of the religious thought at 
variance with our own, they yet contain many 
lessons of moral truth too valuable to be lost 
or overlooked. They also examined, and with 


printed 8,000 copies in leaflet form, of a manu- 
script by Dr. Ezra Michener on the “Cider 
Question.” We have purchased 5000 tracts, 
recommended by the above committee, and 
50 copies of the “Beer Question” by Aaron 
M. Powell, which have been generally dis- 
tributed throughout the different Quarters. 

Your committee held six meetings with an 
average attendance of 58 members, all of 
which have been held in harmony, and we 
believe in the authority of truth. 

In accordance with the recommendation 
of the general committee, all of our Quarter] 
Meetings, except Southern and the Men’s 
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views on Temperance in their respective 
neighborhoods, and six interesting meetings 
have been held. 

Western Quarter, with a previously ap- 
prose standing committee on Temperance, 

ave been active in distributing literature, in- 
cluding the lesson books, introducing them into 
all of their schools, except one, and into seve- 
_ ral public schools. Six conferences have been 
held, and desires for @arnest work expressed. 
A concern originated in the committee that 
Friendsexercise a closer examination, in order 
to know whether the Fourth Query is truth- 
fully answered, and it was thought right to 
suggest to the Quarterly Meeting that it re- 
commend such investigation. The suggestion 
was accepted, and the recommendation sent 
to each Monthly Meeting. At the winter 

uarter, a recommendation to appeal to the 
i of the County Court to withold license 
for the sale of intoxicants within the county 
was approved without a dissenting voice. 
Such a petition was presented, read in open 
court, and directed to be placed on its min- 
utes. From all of these efforts it-is hoped a 
more thorough knowledge of the causes and 
effects of the prevalent appetite for alcoholic 
beverages may result, and that this may lead 
to a resistance of its growth, and enable us to 
battle its strongholds; and to awaken, Friends 
to a keener sense of individual responsibility 
both in families and neighborhoods, has been 
the earnest desire of this committee. 

Burlington reports active work by holding 
nine conferences, publishing and distributing 
tracts, etc. They have resolved to work at 
home first, feeling there is necessity for such 
labor, to teach all to avoid intoxicants and 
to keep to moderation in all things. We 
have endeavored to introduce Temperance 
books and literature by getting the consent of 
the Trustees and Superintendents of Public 
Schools, and have introduced much Temper- 
ance literature into our First-day Schools, thus 
hoping to reach the youth. 

Haddonfield has held two conferences and 
six committee meetings, all gf which have 
been profitable. Their Quarter granted 
the use of the funds, and much Temperance 
literature has been distributed; the lesson- 
books have been introduced into the Meeting 
and our Public Schools. 

Within the limits of Salem Quarter funds 
were raised, and literature distributed and 
text books introduced both in Friends and 
Public Schools, and the committees have 

iven that attention to their appointment as 
in their judgment would advance the cause, 
holding several Meetings. 

Fishing Creek appropriated funds for dis- 
tributing literature, and did such work as was 
thought needful to create a public sentiment 
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in favor of prohibition, they thinking the 
ballot as well as other means necessary to 
check the evil. 

Thus, it will be seen that fifty public confer- 
ences have been held, and a large number of 
committee meetings. Much literature has been 
scattered broadcast, and we trust good will 
result from the work. Great need still exists 
for labor both within and without our reli- 
gious organization. In conclusion, we can 
express our gratitude that ability has been 
given to go forth by the authority of Him who 
rules in the hearts of men, and to whom rev- 
erence and all the praise is due. 

By direction and on behalf of the Commit- 
tee, JAMES H. ATKINSON, Clerks. ° 

rks. 
Lucy Smita, JR., 
Philadelphia, Fifth month 15th, 1882. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


This body convened (by adjournment from 
Tenth month last) on the evening of the 17th 
of Fifth month, during the time of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting. The Clerk being ab- 
sent, Isaac C. Martindale was appointed to 
serve in his place. The Treasurer’s report 
was read and accepted, and a proposition to 
raise three hundred (300) dollars for the cur- 
rent year was united with. The Clerk of the 
Association was directed to notify the several 
Unions of their respective quotas, as adopted 
at a former Meeting, and request payment to 
be made to the Treasurer of the Association. 

The epistle from New York Association 
was then read, giving an encouraging report 
of the progress of First-day School work 
within their borders. A reply to the same, 
forwarded from the Executive Committee, 
was offered and read. It was united with, 
and directed to be signed by the Clerk and 
forwarded to that Association. 


An interesting epistle from Genesee Asso- 
sociation followed, introducing the Meeting 


into an earnest expression of concern for the gf 


welfare of the children, that as we care for 
these, and endeavor to train them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord, we may 
hope to build again the waste places of our 
Zion, and see the young becoming more and 
more interested in the attendance of our 
meetings. A response to this epistle was 
produced and read, and directed to be for- 
warded to the Association. 

The minutes of the Executive Committee 
were then read and approved. 

The subject of the distribution of the re- 
maining copies of “The Proceedings of the 
General Teachers’ Meetings,” ae athe by 


the minutes, was considered, and it was con- 4 
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cluded to place 500 copies at the disposal of 
the Executive Committee for gratuitous dis- 
tribution. 

A partial report upon the matter of pre- 
paring leaflets, embodying our views and 
testimonies, was made, showing that 18 such 
leaflets had been carefully selected from a 
large number of extracts from the writings 
of Friends, and a few original essays fur- 

nished by the Leaflet Committee. They were 
~~ gubmitted to the Representative Committee 
of the Yearly Meeting for examination. Of 
these, 7 were marked “not objected to” by 
that committee. The Leaflet Caseatitane was 
encouraged to continue the effort. 

Much business yet remaining to be trans- 
acted, the meeting adjourned to the following 
evening, when a very fair representation of 
First-day School workers and their friends 
was present. 

Epistles from the Associations of Ohio and 
Indiana were read, with the replies thereto, 
ealling forth much lively expression of in- 
terest and regard for these messages of Christ- 
ian fellowship. 

No epistle was received from the Illinois 
Association. One had been prepared for that 
body; it was read, and, with the others, di- 

i\ rected to be signed and forwarded to their 
~~ w# respective destinations. A committee was 
appointed to prepare a report to the next 
meeting of the General Conference, and the 
following were named to attend the same, 
viz.: Phebe Griffith, E. H. Atkinson, L. P. 
Yeatman, L. J. Roberts, Spencer Roberts, 
E. B. Haines, Samuel Swain, Job Haines, 
and Aaron Borton. 

An interesting and encouraging letter from 
Augustus Brosius, agent at the Great Ne- 
maha Indian Agency, was read, giving an 
insight into the First-day School work in 
that remote section. 

Both sessions of the Association were well 
attended, and much interest was manifested 
in the proceedings. Many earnest workers 

r mw Within our own limits, who but seldom min- 

| gle with us in these gatherings, were present, 
and took part in the consideration of the 
several questions before the meeting. A 
number of Friends from other Yearly Meet- 
ings were also present, and their words of 
encouragement were very acceptable. 
_ The meeting adjourned to the usual time 
in Tenth meat. 

Sixth month 9th, 1882. 
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EMERSON’S FAITH. 
We extract this from George Willis Cook’s 
recent article on Emerson’s Hymns, in the 
Independent. 


The whole spirit of Emerson’s religious 
teachings would be missed by ranking him 
as a skeptic. He was one of those men, 
who are coming in all ages of the world, 
who believe more rather than less, and who 
reject what most hold dear, for the sake of a 
higher and truer assertion of the inward 
experiencesand realitiesof religion. Like Tau- 
ler, like Fox, he would throw aside all forms, 
and the very letter of religion, because he 
believed God speaks within, giving us all 
knowledge. How he can be called a “ pagan,” 
as some have done since his death, I am quite 
not at a loss to understand. Certainly, he does 
at all resemble even the greatest of the pagans 
in his religious views ; rather is helike the most 
Christian of all the Christian. There is but 
little resemblance in his religion to that of 
Socrates, Seneca, or Marcus Aurelius ; butthere 
is very much which is exceedingly like 4 Kem- 
pis, Fénelon, Tauler and Fox. The central 
doctrine in his religion, as in his philosophy 
was that of grace. In his essay on “ Experi- 
ence” he says, “ nothing is of us or our works. 
All is of God.” On the same page he says: 
“ All writing comes by the grace of God, and 
all doing and having.” This is not the Paul- 
ine doctrine of grace; not the true form of 
the Christian view of that doctrine. It is 
however, much in accordance with that form 
of it held by all Antinomians and Mystics. 
Emerson was not a Christain in this, that he 
did not believe that grace came through 
Christ—no Christian was ever a firmer 
believer in this doctrine than he; but he 
regarded it as being universal, of no special 
religion, and as coming to all moral and godly 
souls who keep open the inward ear. 

He believed in no spiritual masters, finding 
in intuition the possibility of each soul receiv- 
ing all revelations. To him grace, or the 
moral sentiment, takes the place of Christ and 
becomes the mediating agent of the Divine. 
He believed that God goes forth, in all 
the power and attraction of His being, to 
uplift and draw to Himself, through grace, 
every child born into the'world. He was one 
who was much more than sensitive in his dis- 
trust of all religious definitions, and shrank 
largely because of his modesty of nature, 
from everything like a declaration of his own 
beliefs ; yet it seems to me clear enough that 
he believed in a personal God and a per- 
sonal immortality. He was a great believer, 
deeply anchored in his faith in spiritual 
things. The future will not find in him a 
skeptic; but overlooking his attitude toward 

















































Ir what is unjust according to our ideas of 
right may yet be just in God, then we know 
not what justice is, and can form no idea of 
the divine justice ; and the words, God is just, 
are entirely empty and unmeaning.—A. P. 

» Peabody. 
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religious forms and names, will accept him 
as one of the most helpful of the religious 
teachers of our century. 





APPREHENSION OF SPIRITUAL TRUTH. 


To discern and judge rightly of spiritual 
truth is not mainly the work of the logical 
understanding, nor of rough and round com- 
mon-sense. To do this requires that another 
capacity be awake in a man—a spiritual ap- 
prehension, or, call it by what name you may, 
a deeper, more internal light, which shall be 
behind the understanding, as it were, inform- 
ing and illuminating it. For otherwise the 
understanding, however ‘powerful or acute, 
attains not to spiritual truth. This power of 
spiritual a we saw is, though not 
identical with the moral nature, more akin to 
it—belongs more to this side of our being 
than to the intellectual. It contains the moral 
nature, and something more than what ordin- 
arily comes under that name. Like every 
other power in man, it is capable of growth 
and cultivation. We can, if we choose, starve 
and kill it, or we can, by submitting it to its 
proper discipline and bringing it into con- 
tact with its proper objccts, deepen and ex- 
pand it. Care, watchfulness, earnest cultiva- 
tion it requires; but that cultivation is of a 
different kind, as its objects are different, 
from that which trains the intellect and the 
imagination, and it cannot be directly taught 
in colleges and schools. 

The belief that the spiritual faculty is 
different from the logical and scientific faeul- 
ty led me to notice some of the hindrances 
which our habits as students often put in the 
way of spiritual vision and religious growth. 
The mental tendencies which I noted were 
among the most obvious, those that meet us 
at the very threshold. There are several oth- 
ers more recondite, which I should have liked 
to notice; but to this branch of the subject 
enough of time has been given. The more 
welcome task awaits me to-day of speaking 
for a little, not of the hindrances, but of the 
helps toward spiritual knowledge. 

he capacity of spiritual apprehension— 
that is, the power to apprehend spiritual 
truths—is, I believe, latent in all men. Per- 
sons differ in the amount of their capacity, or 
rather in their readiness to receive or to re- 
ject these things; but that the capacity is in 
all men—dim, almost dormant it may be, yet 
really there incipiently—one cannot doubt. 
Whether these latent elements shall grow and 
live and become powerful within us, or be 
stifled, crushed, extinguished, depends - in 
some measure on circumstances which we 
cannot control—such as our home training, 
our companions, our education, our tempta- 


tions; but in some large measure ‘also it de- 
pends on our own choice. » 4 

Since this is so, since so much lies in our 
power as to what we shall actually become in 
this the deepest part of our being, it becomes 
an important inquiry how we ought to deal 
each with ourselves, and how we can best 
help others in this respect. 

irst, then, it is quite certain that if from 
childhood men were to begin to follow the 
first intimations of conscience, honestly to 
obey them and carry them out into act, the 
power of conscience would be so strength- 
ened and improved within them that it 
would soon become, what it evidently is in- 
tended to be, “a connecting principle be- 
tween the creature and the Creator.” This 
light that lighteth every man, if any were 
to follow it consistently, would soon lead a 
man up and on to a clear and full knowl- 
edge of God, and to the formation of the 
Divine image within himself. But none do 
so follow these heavenward promptings, all 
more or less disobey them, thwart them, 
and so dim and distort their spiritual light. 
A few there are, however, who though not 
free from the inborn obliquity, do begin, 
earlier than most men, to cherish conscience, 
and, with whatever declensions, do on the 
whole make it their main endeavor to obey 
it. And these are led on quickly and early 
to the serener heights whence they see spir- 
itual truths more clearly, vividly, and 
abidingly than ordinary men. But this is 
not the case with the most. Even those who 
may never have fallen into open and flagrant 
sin have yet made not duty but inclination 
their first guide, have tried to strike innum- 
erable compromises between self-pleasing and 
duty, in which self has had much the best of 
the bargain—have at best tried “to please 
themselves without displeasing God.” And so 
by going on in this self-deceiving, double- 
minded way, they have weakened not 
strengthened, dimmed not brightened, the 
original light that was within them. So con- 
science has not to them been an open avenue 
4 ene upward, a direct access to 

od. 

Without, however, dwelling on the innum- 
erable shades and ways of declension, one 
thing remains true for all. Whatever our past. 
life may have been, at whatever point of life 
and progress we may be standing, if we would 
not destroy what we have still left of spiritual 
apprehension, if we have any desire to grow 
in spiritual growth, the first thing to be done 
is to face conscience—to be entirely honest with 
ourselves, to cease from excusing ourselves to 
ourselves, cease from subterfuges and self-de- 
ceptions, and bring ourselves, our desires, our 
past lives, our aims, our characters into the ¢ 
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light of conscience and of God, and there de- 
sire to have them searched, sifted, cleansed. 

To be thus perfectly single-hearted and 
candid is, I know, a most difficult attainment. 
Entire candor and honesty regarding our- 
selves, instead of being the first, is one of the 
last and highest attainments of a perfect 
fashioned character. But though this is true, it 
is also the beginning of all well-doing ; without 
some measure of it, even though weak and 
unsteady, no good thing can begin. We must 
be honest with ourselves, desire to know the 
truth about ourselves, desire, however faintly, 
to be better than we are, or there is no bet- 
tering possible for us. But if this desire is in 
us, it is thé germ out of which all good may 
come. The first honest acting out of this de- 
sire will be toface conscience, as I said, to 
walk according to the light we have, to do the 
immediate thing we know to be right and 
then more light will follow. We shall desire 
to get beyond mere notional religion, and to 
lay a living hold on living truth. And the 
way to do this is to take our common 
thoughts of right and wrong into the light of 
God, and connect them with Him, and act 
them out into the conviction that they come 
straight from Him. One of the first results of 
such an effort to act up to conscience will be 
the conviction that there is in us something 
essentially wrong inwardly, which of our- 
selves we are quite unable to set right—that 
to do this is a task to which our own in- 
ternal resources are wholly inadequate. And 
the more honestly the attempt is made the 
more entirely will aman feel that the pow- 
ers of restoration he needs must lie out of 
himself, above himself. Of such powers no 
tidings reach him from any quarter of the 
universe, save only from the revelation that 
is in Christ.—Principal Shairp. 

























LOCAL INFORMATION, 


Burlington Quarterly Meeting, held at 
Crosswicks, Fifth month 30th, 1882, was 
about as large as usual. Ann Packer, of 
Ohio, was exercised in the ministery in the 
early part of the meeting, and was followed 
by Samuel S. Ash, of Philadelphia, and 
Simon Gillam, of Bucks county, and two of 
the. ministers belonging to that Meeting had 
some service, all of which seemed to be fully 
appreciated, as the silence of the usual meet- 
ings at Crosswicks is very seldom broken b 
vocal ministry since the death of Henry W. 
Ridgway, who was the only minister belong- 
ing to that particular Meeting at the time of 
his decease. There are many persons, both 
members and others, who do not seem to ap- 
preciate silent meetings, and are glad to hear 
the spoken word. 
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After the partition was closed the usual 


business of the Quarter was transacted in the 
men’s meeting. The women’s extracts from 
the Yearly Meeting’s minutes not having been 
received was a disappointment to that 
branch, as they had reason to expect the ex- 
tracts would be ready, so that they might be 
read at this time when there is not much 
other business to transact. 


The subject of extending some care and as- 


sistance to the small Meetings, as recom- 
mended by the Yearly Meeting, was opened 
by a concerned Friend, and much unity. ex- 
pressed, but as the Women’s Meeting had 
closed the matter had to be deferred to next 
Quarter. 


The committee on alcoholic beverages 


made a writen report of their labors which 
was united with, and they continued to pro- 
secute the work for another year. 


The meeting closed with the feeling that we 


had had a satisfactory opportunity together, 
there being quite a number present from the 
neighboring meetings in Pennsylvania. 


he appointed meetings and others which 


have been attended by Ann Packer in Bucks 
county since Yearly Meeting have been very 
satisfactory, and several of them have been 
quite large. 


She has been at all the meeting-houses 


within the limits of Bucks Quarter, and ex- 
ae to 


o to Fishing Creek Half Year’s 


eeting, before going to the Meetings of 


Centre Quarter. 





Committee on Intoxicating Beverages.—“ The 


Committee on Intoxicating Beverages” of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting met on Seventh- 
day, 10th inst., at Race street Meeting House. 
Forty-five members answered to their names, 
and reasons were given for the absence of five 


others. The attendance was well distributed 
over the Quarters, though Caln and Southern 
were not represented. 

A feeling of sadness overspread the meet- 
ing at the announcement of the death of 
Thomas Bonsal, one of the Caln members, an 
earnest and active worker in the committee, 
and one whose place it will be difficult to fill. 

The minutes of the last meeting gave the 
information that women’s branch of the 
Yearly Meeting had appropriated one hun- 
dred dollars out of its funds for the use of the 
committee. 

The minutes of the Executive Committee 
were read, and the several subjects recom- 
mended by that committee were considered 
as follows. It was recommended that all the 
expenses incurred in the carrying out of the 
objects for which the committee was appoin- 

be carefully registered, that it may be 
seen at the end of the year what amount has 
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been expended in the service. Some discus- 
sion ensued as to traveling expenses; it was 
finally concluded that only the expense of 
attending conferences appointed by the com- 
mittee be taken account of. Full unity was 
then given to the proposition, also to the re- 
commendation that conferences and stated 
meetings be held as last year. 

A manuscript entitled “The mischief 
which cider does” that had been referred 
back to the Book Committee for some 
slight alterations was again presented, and 
read, the Friend having it in charge giving the 
information that the changes proposed could 
not be made, as the language was the same 
that was used in the conversation recorded. 
With that explanation the committee united 
in giving the Book Committee authority to 
publish 5,000 copies of the tract for distribu- 
tion among our members, the prevailing sen- 
timent being that some such presentation of 
the subject is greatly needed amongst us. 

There was an earnest concern manifested 
throughout the meeting that the committee be 
faithful in the discharge of the :important 
trust committed to its hands, and lose no 
opportunity to spread information among all 
the branches of the Yearly Meeting concern- 
ing the needs of the work, and the methods 
best calculated to counteract the baleful in- 
fluences of the traffic in intoxicating drinks. 

The meeting adjourned to the usual time 
in Ninth month. L. J. R. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MO. 17th, 1882. 


Our Periopicats.—Besides Friends’ Intel- 
ligencer and other papers for the older members 
of our Society—most Friends know that there 
are two juvenile publications issued monthly 
— “The Children’s Friend” intended for the 
older children—and “Scattered Seeds” a 
“First-day School” paper, with pleasant read- 
ing for the little ones, but equally enjoyed by 
“children of a larger growth.” 

Both of these are well calculated to give 
pleasure and instruction to the young, and 
what is most to be desired in children’s read- 
ing are devoid of that sensational element 
that so largely enters into the stories of most 
other children’s papers. 

The “Scattered Seeds” is published by the 
“Philadelphia First Day School Association,” 
but is issued in the interests of the First Day 
School work throughout our whole Society. 
The circulation outside Philadelphia Associa- 
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tion is not so large as it should be, although, 
it is placed at a cost that brings it within the 
reach of every family. The burthen of the 
expense of its publication falls upon Phila., 
Association, which, besides paying through its 
several schools for the copies that are circu- 
lated by them, is obliged to make annual ap- 
propriations out of its treasury to sustain the 
paper. This fact coming to our notice, has 
induced us to make the matter known that 
those amongst us, who have the means, and 
are interested in the guarded education of our 
children, may find a vehicle for useful work 
in that direction through contributing to ex- 
tend the circulation of “Scattered Seeds” in 
children’s asylums, and other charitable in- 
stitutions where it would be gladly received. 

A supplement has lately been added, inten- 
ded as a help to teachers and mothers. If it 
is found to meet a want, it will be issued 
quarterly. 

In this age of much reading and a multi- 
tude of books no denomination can afford to 
let its own publications languish, much less 
can Friends, who on the right hand and on 
the left are confronted with obstacles and dis- 
couragements that threaten the vitality of the 
Society. There are those amongst us who 
stand by and help to sustain every effort in 
this direction. We, as editors, have, many 
times, occasion to take heart and renew our 
effort through the kind words and substantial 
support received.from these, and we now ask 
that the same interest be extended to the ex- 
cellent juvenile papers, “Children’s Friend” 
and “Scattered Seeds” contributions and sub- 
scriptions to which are received by John 
Comly at Friends’ Book Store, 1020 Arch 
street Philadelphia. 





Tae Curtpren’s Country WEEK Asso- 
CIATION sends us their fifth Annual Report, 
and we are glad if our appreciation of the 
lovely Christian spirit which has animated 
the movements of this society may stimulate 
the sympathies of those who may be able to 
help the cause materially. If it is possible 
to give to poor little children from the courts 
and alleys of our crowded cities a week’s 
uplifting into a purer and brighter atmosphere 
than their young lives have ever known, a 
reasonable ambition may be awakened in 


me 


nl 


linemen 





__ 
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their hearts that may lead to an intelligent 
direction of their efforts towards a better life. 
The work constantly increases, that of the 
past year being about one-half greater than 
that of the previous year; but what the 
Association can and will do is limited only 
by the generosity of the public and the num- 
ber of those who need their assistance. 
‘. During the past year 1,909 persons were 
sent to the country on an average visit of 9 
days, not including several who remained all 
summer ; and about 5,000 sent on day excur- 
sions. Twelve of those sent to the country 
found permanent homes, and many of the 


beneficiaries were women with babes in their 
arms. 


The committee particularly desire to 


increase the number of invitations, and ask 
their friends in the country who have hereto. 
fore generously shared the comforts of their 
homes among the green pastures and beside 
the still waters with the city’s poor little ones 
to urge their friends and neighbors to follow 
their example. It is claimed, and we believe 
justly, that the children rarely if ever are 
reported as troublesome, and that many make 
real friends among their entertainers, who 
repeat their invitations from summer to sum- 
mer. 





Frienps’ Socran Lyceum Excursion.— 
The annual excursion of Friends Social 
Lyceum will take place on Fifth day, 29th 
inst. 

This is a very enjoyable feature of the Ly- 
ceum, combining as it does information with 
pleasure and uniting old and young in conge- 
nial fellowship. 

The committee always select a desirable 
location for their visit, but this year it is es- 
pecially so, as such of the company as may 
desire it, will be landed at a beautiful grove 
on Long Island, within two miles of Matini- 
cock Meeting-house, and near Friends’ Col- 
lege, established by our late friend Gideon 
Frost. It is said to be the oldest Friends’ 
settlement in that section, and noted for being 
the neighborhood of Elias Hicks’ home. 

The trip up the East River and Long 
Island Sound to Hempstead Harbor is thought 
to equal the scenery of the Hudson. See 
advertisement in Friends Intelligencer. 
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Tickets can be obtained at No. 125 North 
Ninth street, or Friends’ Book Store, No. 1020 
Arch street. 


eT ERRORS ENON NE SIS a 
DIED. 


COOK.—On Fifth month 25th, 1882, in Ful- 
ton township, Lancaster county, Pa., Eliza 
Cook, in the 65th year of her age; a highly 
esteemed member of Little Britain Monthly 
Meeting. . 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Our Dandelions. —Very few, even among 
the children, do not know at sight our com- 
mon Dandelion, Leontodon Teraxicum, one 
of the earliest flowers to open in the spring, 
and one of the latest autumn bloomers. In- 
deed, it is not unusual to find it in flower 
every month in the year, should the winter 
not be very severe. 

The word “ Leontodon ” means lion’s tooth, 
and was given to this plant on account of the 
tooth-like margins of the radical leaves. The 
Dandelion belongs to the large natural order 
“Composite.” ‘Ihis order contains more 
species than any other of the nearly 250 
natural orders, into which the whole vege- 
table kingdom is divided, and is scattered all 
over the world—even into the extreme polar 
regions. 

How well I can recall my childhood days 
in the country! How I longed for the warm, 
bright sunshine of the springtime to cover 
the meadows with a carpet of green, and call 
forth the golden heads of the Dandelion. 
How, in childish sport, these would be gath- 
ered and arranged in manifold ways! 

The common Dandelion is not a native of 
this country, but was introduced soon after its 
settlement by Europeans, and now makes its 
home everywhere; oftentimes to the detri- 
ment of the farmer or gardener, by its luxu- 
rious growth, crowding out other plants of 
greater value for economical purposes, al- 
though the Dandelion is not without its use 
in this direction. In the early spring, while 
the leaves are yet white and noel unfolded, 
they are much sought after asa salad for table 
use. Both leaves and roots are quite a deli- 
cacy among the French, and in many parts 
of Europe—especially along the Rhine, in 
Germany, the plant is cultivated to a consid- 
erable extent for the sake of the root, which 
is used as a substitute for coffee. 

A peculiarity of the growth of the Dande- 
lion is the lengthening of the flower-stalk 
after the flower has ceased to expaud, and 
while the seeds are being perfected. The 
stalk is hollow, and is sometimes found a foot 
or more in length. Many a boy, as the writer 
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well remembers, has enlivened the meadows 
with the music of his pipe, made from the 
long stalk of the Dandelion,—though it must 
be acknowledged it was rather discordant. 

The little green bracts which surround the 
flower, and are called “the involucre,” turn 
back, and:the seeds, when perfected, expand 
into a globular head,—each seed sticking by 
its point, as a pin in a cushion, and having at 
the other end a delicate plume of feathery 
hairs, by which it is wafted in the wind far 
away. These have been sources of amuse- 
ment, and many know of 

“The dandelion with globe of down, 
The schoolboy’s clock in every town, 
On which the truant puffs amain 
To conjure lost hours back again.’’ 

Another plant of the early spring is the 
False Dandelion, Cynthia Virginica. It isa 
pretty ornament of the low ground in Fair- 
mount Park, and is quite common in most of 
the Eastern States. Unlike the Dandelion, 
it has a branched stem often a foot or more 
in height, bearing from two to six flowers of 
smaller size, not quite so round and plump 
and of a deeper orange tint. The leaves are 
not confined to the base, and are of a paler 
color and contrast beautifully with the bright 
orange of the flowers. No use, medicinally, 
has been made of this plant; but, as an or- 
nament for the garden, it would be quite as 
attractive as many which are highly prized. 
But the things that grow around us are often 
neglected for those of less beauty that come 
from other lands. 

In the Southern States is another species, 
called the Cynthia Dandelion. It is not so 
abundant or attractive as the Virginica. Then 
we have the Dwarf Dandelion, Krigia Vir- 

iniea, somewhat like the False Dandelion, 

ut much smaller. Its bright, orange-colored 
flowers are quite as pretty. It grows along 
roadsides, and in profusion throughout that 
paradise of the botanist—New Jersey, flower- 
ing when not more than an inch high, and 
having a succession of bloom till late in 
autumn. 

It is well to study the flowers; to watch 
their growth and development. There is 
something that cheers and encourages the 
heart in the great variety of form and color, 
and in the wonderful provision of the Creator 
to protect the fruit, and bring it to perfection 
in its proper season. And how wonderful are 
the means by which the seeds are distributed 
over the land! The Dandelion seed has its 
arrow-barb furnished with shaft and plume, 
by which it is carried long distances; other 
seeds are covered with barbed prickles that 
adhere to whatever they come in contact with, 
and are often transported hundreds of miles ; 
others are glutinous on the surface, and stick 


\to everything that touches them; others, 
again, are ejected out of the little box en- 
closing them by an elastic force, surprising 
to the beholder. Truly it was said in the a 
ago “ Wondrous are Thy works, Lord, Go 
Almighty!” Let us, His children, ner 
strive after a more intimate acquaintance wi 
these,—seeing in them the reflection of the 
face Divine. I. C. M. 

Camden, N. J., Sixth month 9th, 1882. 

Selected. 
STAR PHASES FOR SIXTH MONTH. 


Venus is evening star, and, after the com- 
panionship of Mercury for a week or two, 


: — supreme in the western sky, the fairest 
an 


brightest among the twenty-five hundred 
stars that sparkle in the azure vault on clear, 
moonless nights. No directions are required 
for finding her position in the sky. The ob- 
server simply needs to cast his eyes upward in 
the north-west soon after sunset, and he will 
quickly discern her shining face before any 
other star has put in an appearance. She will 
grow brighter as the shades of evening gather, 
while crowds of shining attendants come forth 
to bear her company until she slowly sinks 
below the horizon, and the evening sky loses 
the brightest star that ever beams from its 
fathomless depths. 

Mars is evening star, and gets up a special 
exhibition for the benefit of star-gazers during 
this month, strikingly free from events on 
planetary records. On the 27th, at two o’clock 
in the morning, he is in conjunction with Re- 
gulus or Alpha Leonis, the leading brilliant 
in the constellation Leo. At the time of eon- 
junction Mars is forty-five minutes north of 
Regulus, but is then below the horizon. The 
most favorable time for observation will be at 
nine o’clock, or near that time, on the even- 
ing of the 26th. Planet and star will then be 
nearing the horizon, though the moon, three 
days before the full, will interfere with the 
exhibition. Regulus is the first magnitude 
star in the handle of the well-known sickle, 
and can be readily found. Mars is a red star, 
a little more than forty-five minutes north. 
This distance maybe estimated approximately 
by remembering that the average diameter of 
the moon 1s about thirty-two minutes. Re- 
— is one of the few bright stars whose path 

ies near the elliptic, being only a_ half 

dregree from it. As the planets move in a 
belt extending eight degrees each side of the 
ecliptic, it is not uncommon for them to pass 
near its track. 

Uranus is evening star, and has traveled 
far away from our territory, so that he can 
no longer be seen with the unaided eye. 

Saturn is morning star and keeps near Nep- 


tune during the whole month, Neptune now 


| 
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passing the meridian at eighteen minutes past 
ten o’clock, and Saturn following at twenty- 
five minutes past ten e’clock. They are al- 
most as near at the close of the month, Nep- 
tune making his transit at thirty-one minutes 
after eight o’clock, and Saturn following at 
forty-four minutes after eight o’clock. In the 
later portion of the month Saturn will be an 
object of interest to observers, for he rises 
nearly three hours before the sun. His path 
among the stars may be followed in the same 
way as that indicated for Neptune. He pos- 
sesses an advantage over his distant brother, 
for he can be distinctly seen in the beautiful 
June “a He is coming toward us, tra- 
veling, like Neptune, from conjunction to op- 
position, and, though comparatively small 
and faint, we know that his aspect will change, 
and before the summer closes he will be worth 
seeing. 

Mercury is evening star until the 28th, and 
then becomes morning star. He continues to 
be in an unusually favorable position for 
observation during the first ten days of the 
month. It takes this swift-footed planet only 
eighty-seven days to revolve around the sun, 
and only one hundred and fifteen days to 
complete a synodic revolution, from inferior 
conjunction round to inferior conjunction 
again. 

The new moon of the 15th is near mercury 
on the 16th. She is in conjunction with Ve- 
nus on the 18th, and, though passing more 
than six degrees south, the on crescent 
and the brilliant planet will present a charm- 
ing aspect in the early evening sky. The 
moon is impartial in the distribution of her 
favors, and is near Mars on the 20th and Ura- 
nus on the 22d. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AN AFTERMATH, 
No. 1. 


‘* What is so rare as a day in June? 
Then if ever come ew days: 
Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly its warm ear lays.” 


Just such a day was the 2d of Sixth month, 
1882. New York Yearly Meeting had just 
closed its deliberations, and the friendly mul- 
titude were dispersed to north, south, east and 
west. Only a few lingered in the happy cozy 
wom where they had found rest, willing to 
oiter a little in the great city of whose glo- 
ries they had been oblivious for five days 
ast. 
A kind summons comes to join some friends 
in a visit to Coney Island, and we go, doubt- 
ing not that the great ocean’s solemn mono- 
tone will be balm to weary ears after the at- 
tendance of eight consecutive meetiags, and 
after faithful effort to gather up such frag- 








ments of the religious feast as seemed to have 
solidity enough to be carried away. 

The elevated road, which stretches its length 
down the broad avenue, will take us speedily. 
and pleasantly to Fulton Ferry; but, ah! the 
roar, the rattle, the clatter which the iron 
horse has brought into the city—the fair 
homes that are invaded by the noise of “ rapid 
transit,’—the hideous ugliness of the grim, 
black skeletons which stretch the whole length 
of the city, along two broad, stately avenues. 
Is the time drawing near, we ask in dismay, 
when Philadelphia, too, must be thus domi- 
nated by the hurry-skurry spirit of the times? 
And is there no defence against such inva- 
sion? Must those who want calm and tran- 
quil homes in the midst of the comforts and 
conveniences of the city be driven out into 
the suburbs, or away into rural retirement, 
merely because the world is in such a hurry 
that a dignified, peaceful city life has become 
impossible ? 

ut here is Fulton Ferry, and here is the 
ferry-boat which will bear us over the sea- 
like East River to the foot of the famous sus- 
pension bridge in Brooklyn. 

A few minutes’ ride in the street cars, a 
short walk, and we have reached the home of 
our friends who have planned to escort us to 
Coney Island to-day. Horse-cars to the out- 
posts of Greenwood Cemetery, and then the 
steam-cars across the narrow nose of Long 
Island, across salt marshes and a slender arm 
of the sea, and we have reached the very 
presence of the ocean. Man has not left the 
solemn bareness of the sands, and the more 
solemn loneliness of the sea, to overawe us. 
But spacious hotels have raised their roof 
trees, men have made asphaltum pavements, 
brought earth from the green fields and ar- 
ranged it curiously into flower-beds in the 
midst of a verdant expanse of greensward; 
built piers out into the very waters, and be- 
yond the breakers, at which boats may land 
in safety, and on which a long and lofty pa- 
vilion affords seating room for thousands, 
who may come on a summer’s day and sit in 
the presence of the glistening, unresting sea, 
enjoying ocean breezes, the sight and sound 
of breakers, and the consciousness of rhythmic, 
eternal forces which have been working just 
as they work to-day ever since the dawn of 
creation. The pavilion-pier will soon be 
thronged with the men and women of Man- 
hattan, and the merriment of childhood will 
mingle with the rejoicing of the sea, while 
from the central lofty stand the voice of mel- 
ody will descend and seek to cheer the toil- 
worn and comfort the sorrowing; but to-day 
we have no melodies save the solemn organ 
tones of the ocean, and our little group is 
quite alone on the great pier. We have time 
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to remember how, 273 years ago, when the 
Dutch Half Moon and Horseshoe, with the 
— captain (Henry Hudson) lay at 
anchor in the the “most beautiful bay” 
north-east of us, and their crews were ex- 

loving the coasts that were to become the 

ew World centre of trade and commerce. 


They landed on this long beach, and strode | b 


along the sands in all the pride of possession. 
Congo or Coney Island was the name of this 
portion of the sea-beaten coast; but why 
“Coney or Congo,” we ask? I doubt not 
they gathered clams and muscles on the 
shore, and perhaps picked upsome long-legged, 
spider-like crabs, and some razor-shaped shells 
as mementos of the place, and then, before 
departing, certainly, they plunged into the 
cool, green waves, and reveled awhile among 
the breakers, for it was the high noon of 
summer, August 4, 1609, and the weather 
was “very faire and hot.” 


The Dutchmen builded better than they 
knew, and carried out, perhaps, some portion 
of that plan of western empire which the Om- 
niscient mind had foreseen upon these shores. 
We wish, to-day, they had been more just and 

ntle with the Indian—more tolerant of re- 

igious dissent—more thoughtful of moral 
rectitude, and less mindful of mere gain of 
filthy lucre. But they left, on the whole, a 
creditable record, and planted goodly stock 
in Manhattan and its dependencies, which is 
to-day strongly marked, though long ago in- 
termingled with the more aggressive Anglo- 
Saxon. 

And now their sons and daughters come 
down to this cool sea-swept beach and seek 
refreshment and peace from the ocean which 
changes not. In Bryant’s “Night Journey 
of a River” he closes with an exhortation to 
the stream : 


Oh, glide away from those abodes, that bring 
Pollution to thy channel and make foul 
Thy once clear current; suminon thy quick 


waves 

And dimpling eddies; linger not, but haste, 

With all thy waters, haste thee to the deep. 

There to be tossed by shifting winds and 
rocked 

7 that mysterious force which lives within 

The sea’s immensity, and wields the weight 

Of its abysses, swaying to and fro 

The billowy mass, until the stain, at length, 

Shall ew pass away, and thou regain 

The crys brightness of thy mountain 
springs. 

Even so, the ocean is like eternity; and is 
it not permitted to mankind to hope that as 
the limitless sea can cleanse the pollution 
from the river, even so eternity—that other 
mysterious ocean—by its mysterious forces, 
can cleanse the polluted human soul which 
passes into its embraces, till it regains its 


rimal brightness, and is fit for the promised 
joy of the blessedness beyond ? : 

A walk along the sand, an approving 
glance at the spacious summer hotels, another 
musing rest, and we are ready to return to 
common life, for a voice like that of New 
York’s great poet seems sighing in the land 

reeze : 

Thou wert not weary of thy lot; the earth 
Was ever good and pleasant in thy sight; 
Still clung thy loves about the household 

hearth, 

And sweet was every day’s returning light. 
Then welcome back to all thou would’st not 

leave, 

To this grand march of seasons, days and 

hours; 
The glory of the morn, the glow of eve, 

The beauty of the streams, and stars, and 

flowers. 


To eyes on which thine own delight to rest ; 
To voices which it is thy joy to hear; 
To the kind toils that ever pleased thee best,— 
The willing tasks of love,that made life dear. 
Sixth mo. 2, 1882. S. R. 
——_——<9e-4__—_ 


THE LIBRARY AND READING-ROOM OF THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


BY LOUISE F. RANDOLPH. 


The story is told of De Quincy that, in the 
veneration he cherished for printed matter of 
whatever sort, he would allow no paper or 
pamphlet coming into his ion to be 
destroyed. A room becoming filled with the 
gradual accumulation of months, the key was 
turned in the door and the process of “snow- 
ing up,” as the eccentric owner termed it, 
transferred to some unoccupied field. To one 
who considers the accessions made each year 
to the library of the British Museum it may 
well seem a marvel that the national treasure 
hall was not “snowed up” long ago, and so it 
would have proved had the collection been 
confined to the narrow limits of the Montague 
House, originally chosen as the place of de- 
posit, the site of which is now occupied by the 
existing Museum. 

In the basement story of the early building 
“furnished with a single table and twenty 
chairs,” was opened the first reading-room, a 
favorite resort of such scholars as Dr. Johnson 
David Hume, and the poet Gray. “There 
we were,” says the veteran antiquary, Isaac 
D’Israeli, “little attended to, musing in silence 
and oblivion, sometimes waiting a day or 
longer till the volume so eagerly demanded 
appeared.” 

n the British Museum of to-day, with its 
modern and commodious galleries and fine 
surrounding, little remains to remind one of 
the old Montague Place of a century ago. 
Constructed in the form of a quadrangle, the 
Museum buildings already cover much of the 
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wide open space which, in the original pur- 
chase, appeared more than sufficient to the 
growth of the institution. From, the very 
midst, and occupying nearly the whole of the 
central square, rises the crowning structure 
of the group, for the most part, however, an 
invisible member so far as outward appear- 
ances go. 

Only by passing through the lofty entrance, 
half of the Museum proper, can we hope to 
reach the hidden precincts beyond. Before 
venturing far we wisely provide ourselves 
with a “right of way” in the shape of a talis- 
manic slip of paper, given gratuitously to 
visitors who apply for admission to the inner 
sanctum. Otherwise we are confronted at the 
well-guarded door by the significant words, 
pronounced in a ceremonious under-tone, 
“Have you a reader’s ticket?” The mean- 
ing of such a question is soon revealed to us 
as we walk quickly through the sky-lighted 
passage-way, and stand on the very threshold 
of London’s great Pantheon. Here, beneath 
the sweeping arches of a vast dome, identical 
in width with that of the Roman temple, 
though of lower altitude, are gathered votaries 
in daily number of three and four hundred. 
The scene before us is one of quiet animation 
and varied interest. 

Arranged in three tiers, and lining all sides 
of the room to the very springing of the dome, 


are cases of nearly 100,000 handsomely-bound | p 


books, forming not a tithe of the entire collec- 
tion. Light balconies of pretty design border 
the upper tiers, on which may be seen at- 
tendants running to and fro, filling orders or 
replacing books. The lower cases near the 
floor, open and immediately accessible to the 
reader, contain a select and valuable reference 
library of 20,000 volumes. Dictionaries of 
languages, encyclopedias, literary journals, 
text-books in every department of study, all 
find a place in classified order, and furnish 
ample means for ordinary research. Glancing 
down the long double rows of desks as we 
pass, which, like the spokes of a wheel, radiate 
in straight lines from near the centre, we ob- 
serve each reader comfortably seated at a 
table of ingenious device to include all ma- 
terial conveniences for study craft. A low, 
longitudinal division serves to separate the 
parallel tables in each row, thus effectually 
screening the occupants, on either side, from 
the view of their opposite neighbors. As we 
make the half circuit of the room and advance 
out under the open eye of the dome, the gen- 
erous appointments, by which every want of 
the student is anticipated, claim our attention 
still further. In two concentric circles round 
the middle space range the catalogue stands, 
with rows of shelves beneath containing the 
very key of the situation. A most invaluable 
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feature of the Library is this same extended 
catalogue of titles and authors’ names, com- 
prising in itself fully three thousand uniform 
volumes, and for accuracy and comprehensive- 
ness a model of its kind. Already the record 
includes entries of over a million of books and 
is made capable of indefinite expansion, re- 
ceiving annual additions without disturbance 
to its strictly alphabetical order. 
standing its manuscript, and consequently 
bulky form, this system of registry offers many 
advantages over the tedious and often unsatis- 
factory method of card catalogues in usein the 


public libraries of Boston and other American 
cities. 


Notwith- 


Here and there at the circular stands are 


numbers of people busily consulting various 
parts of the catalogue and filling out printed 
tickets for the requisition of bok He may 
call for one or many volumes, to his liking, 
since in any instance the supply of material 


afforded for use in the reading-room is limited 
only by the demand. One and even two hun- 
dred books may accumulate at a time on a 
single table, the corresponding tickets being 
held as vouchers for their return. Since no 
books are allowed to pass outside the walls of 
the Museum, should any already in use be 
required by the same person the following 
day, they are put aside and kept for him in 
certain presses of the room reserved for the 


ee 

he sheaf of ticket slips thus garnered is 
dropped into a basket on the central desk, 
and immediately caught up by the attendant 
in waiting. A harvest of books forthcoming 
from the presses of the general library, and 
delivered at the reader’s seat, gives abundant 
opportunity for the most lively exercise of 
discrimination. 

Turning again to the catalogue shelves, we 
pause for a moment before the biblical calen- 
dar, which, with its long record of original 
MSS., versions, and revisions, divides into 
nearly as many volumes as there are days in 
the month. In the strong, kindly face bend- 
ing over the special register of Greek and 
Arabic scrolls we recognize, divested of his ac- 
customed ecclesiastical robe, one of the schol- 
arly Canons of Westminister Abbey, whose 
name is widely known through controversial 
and historical writings, including a recently 
published “Life of St. Paul.” Gas by we 
note with pleasure a little woman of quiet 
figure and thoughtful brow, the accomplished 
author of “The Fairy Land of Science,” and 
other admirable and popular works. On her 
right, exercise book in hand, is the typical 
young lady student of the period, diligently 
preparing to enter the lists as a competitor 
in the coming “B. A, Examination” at the. 
London University. 
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Observing still further the types of student 
life about us, we are led to conclude that this 
great school-room is not only the meeting- 
place of all avocations, civic and social, and 
thus of national character, but that it partakes 
of the international as well. Continental Eu- 
rope has its representatives in the serious and 
erudite German, eager for light on some ob- 
secure pet theme of research; and the bright- 
tempered, keen witted specialist of the south, 
seeking here sources of information which the 
closed portals of the Vatican refuse to grant. 


The Orient, too, sends its tawny sons, dis- 
ciples they may be of Zoroaster, Buddha, or 
Confucius, but for the time with assiduous 
care adapting themselves to the customs of 
the later and Christian civilization, while they 
study the secrets of its growth and power. 
Nor is the “shut up continent,” so closely as- 
sociated with the heroic deeds and sacrifices 
of Livingstone, without its witnesses to pay 
tribute in all teachable spirit at the shrines of 
learning. The Yankee kindred across the sea, 
in the stress of manifold youthful enterprises, 
might even be excused from contemplative 
cloisters such as these. Still here they may 
be seen, mingling in the studious throng, and 
claiming, as by right of inheritance, some 
share in the proffered treasures of thought. 


To all alike is dispensed the most liberal 
hospitality by the wise and geniel superin- 
tendent of the room, Richard Garnett, and his 
able staff of assistants, who occupy the central 
and raised platform, commanding a view of 
the whole wide interior. Only the most ready 
intelligencé and the most unwearied patience 
and skill on the part of the leading officials 
could avail to answer the many technical 
questions constantly arising among such a 
body of scholars, and to afford all necessar 
clews in particular and recondite lines of re- 
search. In conversation with R. Garnett dur- 
ing some short interval when the complex 
demands upon his time are less pressing, we 
learn still more definitely of the democratic 
rules and methods of the institution. He as- 
sures us that admission as a reader is denied 
to no one above twenty-one years of age who 
presents a written application, with the simple 
guaranty of some responsible name. 

An opportunity to enter the adjoining 
galleries of the library, with an attendant to 
lead the way, is here courteously granted us. 
The revelation awaits us that the reading- 
room is but the middle portion of a rectangu- 
lar structure, the deep corners and margins of 
which appear divided by perforated iron 
partitions into almost numberless corridors, 
ranging to the height of three and four stories, 
and all receiving light from above. One 
might become as hevthdeoal in such a laby- 


rinth as in the famous maze of Hampton 
Court gardens. 

Multiplied ranks of books, the masterpieces 
of all languages, stand in state on every side, 
to which we may well pay homage for the 
silent testimony they bear in behalf of genius 
and industry. Our guide here enters into an 
elaborate explanation of the system, acting as 
a complete check upon the movement of every 
book, by which its individual history, when 
and by whom used, is daily recorded. The 
cases of the “new library,” with a capacity 
for one million and a half of books, are ar- 
ranged like the catalogue, on an expansive 
plan, room being reserved for all new comers 
in the several departments to which they be- 
long. That these claimants for place are not 
few we may well believe, since, besides its 
annual gifts and purchases, the Museum is 
entitled, by law, to a copy of every publica- 
tion in book, pamphlet, or newspaper form 
made each year throughout the United King- 
dom. In all this formidable array no attempt 
is made to sift and select, and not a single 
printed leaf is rejected. Who may tell, in 
this, what another generation will find most 
valuable? The immense collection of peri- 
odicals and newspapers, from the Spectator of 
Addison to last year’s Times, is in itself a mar- 
vel. Every local English gazette is included, 
and the files, if placed in line, would extend 
upward of three miles. We are reminded of 
the innumerable memoirs, preserved from the 
French Revolution, out of which Carlyle, with 
untiring skill, wrought the period’s portrai- 
ture, vivid to the life, and hesitate to ask the 
utility of preserving such masses of apparent- 
ly invaluable matter. 

In our rounds we are led to notice the adop- 
tion of many labor-saving devices—lifts placed 


Y | at convenient intervals for raising books to 


any level, and barrows covered with padded 
leather to provide easy and rapid conveyance. 
Following the guide, we now proceed through 
one of the short corridors connecting the 
central building on three sides with the first 
floor of the Museum galleries. Spacious halls 
open out before us, lined with Soabe to the 
very ceiling. One room is devoted exclu- 
sively to printed and manuscript music; 
another to atlases, maps, and charts. In the 
collection of Oriental writings may be seen 
the Chinese encyclopedia of 6,000 volumes, 
recently purchased from the Prince Imperial 
of Peking. As bibliographical curiosities 
some microscopic books, hardly as wide as 
Tom Thumb’s thumb nail, are exhibited by 
the side of mighty tomes three and four feet 
in length. 

At length, retracing our steps, we pass 
through the charter room into the separate 
and private department of manuscripts. Here 
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we are fortunate in finding; as one of the few 
students in this special province of the Mu- 
seum, an English lady of influence and achieve- 
ments, whose cordial helpfulness is gratefully 
recognized by many a stranger in London 
circles. A word from her brings for our in- 
spection, out of its retreat, one of the precious 
palimpsest MSS. of the sixth or seventh cen- 
tury. Beneath the more recent Syriac writing 
we trace in faintest lines a portion of the 
Greek text of Homer, the copy, by its own 
antiquity, bringing us a little nearer to the 
remote period of the illustrious bard. We are 
further favored in viewing a photographic 
copy of the New Testament portion of the 


Codex Alexandrinus. The original MS., one of 


the choicest treasures of the place and deeply 
buried in the inmost archives, remains, from 
its exceeding value “a chained book” to nearly 
all observers. 


It is yet early in the afternoon, but a pene- 
trating and unpenetrable London fog pervades 
every spot, giving an undefined look to the 
nearest objects. ° 

On our return to the reading-room, al- 
ready brilliantly alight with the glow of four 
electric lamps suspended in the dome, we 
are assured that here at least the depress- 
ing atmospheric conditions of the metropolis 
are successfully defied:—a happy omen 
that by scientific research the whale vexed 
problem may, in time, be solved for the entire 
city. 

The circumstance seems in one sense an 
apt illustration, making more forcible the 
significant saying of Carlyle; “The true 
university is a collection of books.” As in 
these centres the blighting mists of ignorance 
find little lurking place, so through the sa- 
lutary influences of the age, every-where 
at work, shall they be gradually and uni- 
versally lifted from the human mind.— Chr. 
Advocate. 


—————<08——__- 


Ir is daily life that tests us—the manner 
of men we are. It is not our prayers, it is not 
our profession, but it is the tone of daily in- 
tercourse and conduct that decides how we 
stand.... The little homely graces; the 
cheerful, every-day amenities; the Christ 
spirit uttering itself not so much in conscious 
act as in unconscious influence, not so much 
in deeds as in that subtle aroma which with- 
out name exudes from the saintly soul; to 
equals and inferiors, to agreeable and disa- 
greeable, to rich, poor, ignorant, to young, to 
old ; bearing burdens, accepting crosses, seek- 


ing no great thing to do, content to put self 


by and be servant of the lowest—these are 
fruits of one only root—fruits that none may 
counterfeit.— Ware. . 












A younc Friend, one of the alumni of 
Swarthmore, hands us this pleasant sketch of 
the playful proceedings at the late Class Day 
at Swarthmore. 

Our youth will read with pleasure this 
sketch of the events of one of the semi-serious 
play days of college life, and the graver read- 
ers of our paper will not object, we trust, to 
this glimpse of the light-hearted merriment 
of young students. 


CLASS DAY AT SWARTHMORE—CLASS OF ’82. 

By time-honored usage, class day is pecu- 
liarly the student’s day. Untrammeled by 
the dictates of the Faculty, they on this day’ 
have entire control of the invitations, speak 
in language not revised by the Professor of 
Rhetoric, and alone bear the responsibility, 
the honor and the expense of their entertain- 
ment. The exercises at Swarthmore this year 
were unique from the fact that they were all 
held in the open air. In a small grove to the 
northwest of the College building, and known 
as the Girls’ Grove, was erected a pavilion 
tastefully decorated with green by the sopho- 
mores, and bearing the motto of the class of 
’82, “Vincit qui se Vineit’—(He rules who 
rules himself ), worked in azalias. In front 
were placed seats for the audience. 

The broad chestnut leaves afforded ample 
shade, whilst the warm, fresh breeze from the 
fields beyond played gently in the faces of 
those sitting beneath, with no walls opposed 
to rob it of its sweetness. By half past two 
the audience, including the students and 
teachers from their quarters in Media, had 
assembled, and the exercises were opened by 
an address from the Class President. He 
expressed warmly the objection felt by the 
students of the College to the encouragement 
of the preparatory department, humorously 
alluding to the reduced number of younger 
scholars. 


The Poet, in well-rhymed and metred verse 
described a meeting of his comrades some 
fifty years hence, and the Prophetess, whose 
duty it is to unveil the future for her class- 
mates, allotted happiness and prosperity with 
a generous hand. Each member of the class 
then received a gift, the presentation being 
made by one of their number, chosen by them 
for that purpose. The class and their friends 
then adjourned to the East Campus where, at 
the foot of the class-tree, was planted the bot- 
tom part of the stone. This was hollowed to 
receive a box containing class records, statis- 
tics and photographs. With suitable cere- 
mony the box was putin place and the top 
stone cemented over it, not to be taken up 
again for fifteen years. The silvered spade, 
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which by custom is held by the senior class, 8 senefem, exclisive of the Phoenix Park 


was then handed to the President of ’83, and 
the song was chanted beneath the branches of 
the six foot oak. In the evening the class held 
a reception in the parlors of the Grove House, 
at Media. Every friend and every enemy to 
_ co-education should see how Swarthmore stu- 
dents can conduct such an affair. There was 
neither formality nor familiarity, but an easy 
courtesy such as no other system can develop, 
and a thorough enjoyment such as no other 
system can afford. 
Philadelphia. 





THE FUTURE BETTER THAN THE PAST. 
R. W. EMERSON. 


‘* Eden, with its angels bold, 
Love, and flowers, and coolest sea, 
Is not ancient story told 
But a glowing prophecy.” 


‘Tn the spirit’s perfect air, 
In the passions, tame and kind, 
Innocence from selfish care 
The real Eden we shall find.’’ 


‘* When all error is worked out, 
From the heart and from the life ; 
When the Sensuous is laid low, 
Through the Spirit’s holy strife ; 


‘* When the Soul to Sin hath died, 
True and beautiful and sound; 
Then all earth is sanctified, 
Upsprings Paradise around. 


‘‘ Then shall come the Eden days, 
Guardian watch from Seraph eyes, 
Angels on the slanting rays, 
Voices from the opening skies. 


‘*.From this spirit-land afar 
All disturbing force shall flee; 
Stir, nor toil, nor hope shall mar 
Its immortal unity.” 





ITEMS. 


Ir is now said that the Czar will be crowned 
in Ninth month next. 

ICEBERGS are reported to be still numerous 
all along the Newfoundland coast. 

A NEw Atlantic Cable Company has been 
formed with a capital of $10,000,000. 

_ THe difficulties of the Gladstone ministry 
in reference to Ireland become more and more 
serious every hour. 

PREPARATIONS are making in San Francis- 
co for the shipment of grain to Europe by way 
of New Orleans. 

NEwPoRT NEws, Virginia, promises to be- 
come the leading coaling part on the Chesa- 
peake for steamers sailing from the South. 

A BILL has been introduced in the Spanish 
Chamber of Deputies providing for the Some. 
diate abolition of slavery in Cuba and granting 
the slaves civil rights. 

AN official return shows that the number of 
outrages reported to the Irish Constabulary 
during the month of May was 396, including 
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THE steamer Alaska, from New York Ma 
30, passed Fastnet on the afternoon of the 6t 
at 5.15, having made the 
hours and 25 minutes, which is two 
faster than her previous record. 

Jack COLE, of the ill-fated Jeanette’s crew, 
who, it will be remembered, was made insane 
by the terrible hardships he endured, and who 
went to Washington with Lieutenant Danen- 
hower, has been placed in the St. Elizabeth 
Hospital for the Insane. 

THE proposition which was made to remove 
the remains of Thomas Jefferson from the old 
gave yard at Monticello, and place them in a 
cemetery at Washington, has met with such 
wide-spread opposition in Virginia that it is 
not likely the plan will be carried out. 

On the 6th inst. at a meeting in London of 
the Mansion House Committee for the Relief 
of the Russian Jews it was stated that the 
amount of £82,458 has been collected, of which 
there remained £25,000. It was resolved to 
send commissioners to Hamburg to superin- 
tend the departure of the emigrants. 

THE Census Bureau has issued a bulletin 
showing that the live stock of the United 
States on farms on June 1. 1880, was as follows; 
Horses 10,357,981; mules and asses, 1,812,932; 
working oxen, 993,970; milch cows, 12,443,593; 
other cattle, 22,488,500; sheep, 35,191,656; swine, 
47,683,951. The rate of increase from 1870 to 
1880 was: In horses, 45 per cent.; mules and 
asses, 61 per cent.; working oxen, a decrease of 
25 per cent.; milch cows, increase of 39 per 
cent.; other cattle, 66 per cent.; sheep, 24 per 
cent.; and swine, 90 per cent. 


ours 





NOTICES. 


FAIR HILL INDULGED MEETING. 
First-day, Sixth month 18th, at 3 P.M., at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 3401 German- 
town avenue. 


MONTHLY MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


4th-day, 6th mo. 21, 3 P.M., at Race street. 
bth-day, “22,3 P.M., at Green street. 
6th-day, ‘¢ 28, 103 A.M., Spruce street. 


Ann Packer, of Ohio, expects to attend 
Spruce street meeting to-morrow, 104-A.M. 


A Conference, under the care of the Phila- 
delphia branch of the Yearly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee on the subject of ‘‘ intoxicating bever- 
ages,”’ will be held at the Valley Friends’ 
Meeting-house, on First-day, Sixth month 
18th, 1882, at 3 P.M. All are invited. Trains 
leave Thirteenth and Callowhill street at 8 
A.M. for Maple station. 

The next Temperance Conference of Friends 
of Western Quarterly Meeting will be held at 
Doe Run Meeting-house, on First-day, the 
18th inst., to convene at 2 o’clock, P.M. 

A Conference on the subject of Temperance: 
will be held at Friends’ Meeting-house, Ab- 
ington, on First-day afternoon, the 25th inst., 
at 3o’clock. All are invited to attend. 
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